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GOOD WORDS.—XVII. 


If a reformation is ever witnessed in our Society, wn 
our nation, in our world, it must depend in a great meas- 
ure upon the faithfulness of the rising generation, and 
in order that it be effectually accomplished, that is, if the 
workers be faithful, they will have to breast the strong 
current of customs, traditions, and zeal without knowl- 
edge so prevalent in our day; and it will require nothing 
short of a measure of the light, life and power that was 
in Jesus to enable them to carry on successfully the 
great warfare against “ wickedness in high places.” 


SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 








MASTERY. 
If thou wouldst be a master, learn the way: 
Little thou knowest of that sacred joy, 
Which haunts the deep of night, and fills the day, 
And makes a warrior of a dreaming boy. 


To love the austerity of sea and stars: 
To love the multitudes of mighty towns: 
To love the hardness of thy prison bars: 
This must thou know, or lose the eternal crowns. 


Bear to be last, though the world’s fools were first; 
Endure the wealth and wage, thy service brings: 

Wages enough, heart’s hunger and soul’s thirst, 
And blessedness beyond .the pride of kings. 


Knowest thou this? And holds thy purpose still? 
Praise thou thy God, O servant of His will. 
—Lionel Johnson. 








SILENCE. 


[Read at Swarthmore Meeting, Fourth month 15th, 1903, by 
Frances M. Dadmun, instructor in Art in Swarthmore College. ] 


One of our peculiarities as Friends is our sitting in 
silence during the meeting for worship. To those of 
us who do this week after week, year after year, it 
does not seem a peculiarity, until we compare it with 
a religious service in which silence has no part. There 
we may have responses, readings from the Scriptures, 
prayers read or spoken, sermons practical or theologi- 
cal, anthems rendered by a surpliced choir or a paid 
quartette. What of the congregation? It listens. 
Doubtless, such listening is profitable, especially if 
the musical part of the service is artistically arranged, 
if sermon and prayer be suited to the listener’s needs. 
Yet I believe there are few of us who would not 
admit that if the inspiring song or sermon could be 
followed by even one moment of silence, its lasting 
effect would be strengthened. 

In our meetings, where silence takes the place of 
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anthem, of responses, oftentimes of prayer or ser- 
mon, it has profound significance. It corresponds to 
one moment in the Roman Catholic ritual—the ele- 
vation of the Host. The worshipers in a vast cathe- 
dral may be uncultivated peasants, more interested 
in chance visitors than in the ministrations of the 
priest, but when the little bell rings heads of all are 
bowed, because it means the presence of God upon 
the altar. So our silence means the presence of divin- 
ity among us. 

Realization of the Presence depends upon our- 
selves. To many these moments of fellowship in si- 
lence bring at least peace, assurance that “ round 
about us are the Everlasting Arms.” Others may 
find it an empty and unprofitable season. To such as 
these it may be a comfort to know that Elias Hicks 
once wrote in his Journal, “1 had a hard, suffering 
meeting to-day, in which I witnessed not only deep 
inward poverty, but had to struggle with unprofitable 
thoughts, with very little ability to maintain the war- 
fare.” Yet more often it meant to him, as it may 
mean to us, a renewal of spiritual strength—strength 
which we take with us from the meeting to our 
homes, our college, our day’s work. 

Silence inspires action, as action has its source in 
silence. Rufus M. Jones expresses it thus: “ The 
normal person is the one who has discovered the in- 
finite divine resources, and is turning them into the 
actual stuff of a human life.” These words were 
written in a preface to the autobiography of George 
Fox. When we read that autobiography, we find 
more of impassioned speech, of action, than of the 
quiet waiting in silence for which the followers of 
George Fox are distinguished. Rarely he speaks of 
keeping silence in meeting. Once he “ sat on a hay- 
stack and said nothing for some hours; for,” he rea- 
sons, “I was to famish them from words. The pro- 
fessors would ever and anon be speaking to the old 


priest, and asking him when I would begin, 
and when I would speak? He bade them wait, 
and told them that the people waited upon 


Christ a long while before he spoke. At last I was 
moved of the Lord to speak, and they were struck by 
the Lord’s power. The Word of life reached to them, 
and there was a general convincement amongst 
them.” This is but one statement, but it is so con- 
vineing in itself that we hardly need William Penn’s 
testimony of George Fox, that “he was an example 
of silence.” Perhaps we should find more references 


to waiting in silence in this life, if it had been less a 
habit with him—the power of the Lord was with him 
so constantly. 

What a life of activity his was we may not fully 
If his friends 
He 


realize until we read the story of it. 
warned him of danger he went out to meet it. 
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addressed both King and Protector fearlessly, for he 
took off his hat to no man. He could control audi- 
ences of a thousand people for hours at a time. Asa 
reformer he ranks with Luther. His effect upon the 
religion of seventeenth century England was like that 
of a clear stream flowing through a stagnant pool. 

Certain manifestations of the power of the Lord 
working through him have afforded interesting ma- 
terial to the modern psychologist. Like One before 
him, he healed the sick, he cast out devils. His phys- 
ical endurance and self-control are almost beyond be- 
lief. At one time of persecution he had been knocked 
down, kicked and trampled upon; whipped and 
dragged out of town; beaten insensible by an angry 
mob, which dropped him on a wet common and then 
waited to see what this strange heretic might do. 
“ When I recovered,” writes George Fox, “I lay still 
a little while, and the power of the Lord sprang 
through me and the eternal refreshings revived me; 
so that I stood up again in the strengthening power 
of the eternal God, and stretching out my arms to- 
ward them, I said, with a loud voice, ‘ Strike again; 
here are my arms, my head and my cheeks.’ 

“There was in the company a mason, who with 
his walking rule-staff gave me a blow with all his 
might just over the back of my hand, as it was 
stretched out, with which blow my hand was so 
bruised and my arm so benumbed that I could not 
draw it to me again. Some of the people cried, ‘ He 
hath spoiled his hand for ever having the use of it 
any more.’ But I looked at it in the love of God, 
and after awhile the Lord’s power sprang through 
me again, and through my hand and arm, so that in a 
moment I recovered strength in my hand and arm in 
the sight of them all.” 


We cannot explain this straightforward passage as 
an allegory or as picturesque language, and it hap- 
pened too recently to be called one of those legends 
which naturally accumulate about the life of a great 


man. George Fox himself scorned the superstitions 
of his age—the fear of a people which would set four- 
teen guards over him, several of whom sat by the 
fireplace so that their prisoner might not escape 
through the chimney. Experiences which seem 
miraculous to us were to him perfectly natural. 

I quote George Fox because he is the chief apostle 
of the doctrine of that Inner Light which shines 
through silence; but the Quaker is not alone in real- 
izing its potency. Michelangelo was a staunch Ro- 
man Catholic. Go to the principal shrine of Roman 
Catholicism, the basilica of St. Peter and his de- 
scendants, and see where the young Michelangelo 
carved a dead Christ lying acrosshis mother’s knees— 
Catholic or Protestant, you will bow your head before 
a divine conception. The silence in which Mary sits 
is as overwhelming as the stillness of death above 
which she ponders. All of Michelangelo’s work gives 
an indefinable impression of silence, so that one hesi- 
tates to speak before them. It is not surprising to 
find that John La Farge says of him: “ Alternations 
of dreamy rest and solitude mark the intervals of his 
great works; during which he retired into himself 
like a creator; in so far a type of the meditative ar- 
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tist who really prepares himself most during periods 
of inactivity.” 

Carlyle pays eloquent tribute to silence: “ Silence 
is the element in which great things fashion them- 
selves together, that at length they may emerge, full- 
formed and majestic, into the daylight of Life, which 
they are thenceforth to rule. ... Speech is too 
often not, as the Frenchman defined it, the art of con- 
cealing Thought; but of quite stifling and suspending 
Thought, so that there is none to conceal. Speech, 
too, is great, but not the greatest. As the Swiss in- 
scription says: ‘ Sprechen ist silbern, Schweigen ist 
; or, as [ might rather express it: ‘ Speech is 
of time, silence is of eternity.’ ” 

George Fox, Michelangelo, Carlyle, were men of 
genius. We who are of the many cannot hope to 
reach the level of the few. We count ourselves 
happy to be among those called, whether we be 
chosen or not. But are we making the most of our- 
selves? We think that ours is an age of personal 
power, when the individual is free to develop; yet I 
could ery with Andrea del Sarto: “ So free we seem, 
so fettered fast we are.” 

Let us beware lest we return to a system of feudal- 
ism in which the baron is circumstance. Time-saving 
machines have multiplied in the last century, but 
every moment of the time we save is demanded twice 
over by fresh interests. It would be worth our while 
to pause now and then if only to see whither we are 
going. A habit of waiting in silence would be a re- 
storative to many who are weary, both mentally and 
physically; for in these moments the individual looks 
within and knows himself, the thinker brings order 
out of chaos, the genius creates, soul meets with 
spirit. 

It would not be difficult. I know of a family in 
which the children were sent out of doors when they 
were restless to see which way the clouds were going. 
In one of his most magnificent passages, Isaiah speaks 
of the night sky: “ Lift up your eyes on high, and see 
who hath created these, that bringeth out their host 
by number; he calleth them all by name; by the 
greatness of his might, and for that he is strong in 
power, not one is lacking.” 

In spite of the turmoil upon our little world, the 
silence of the firmament is still ours. Let us make it 
ours indeed, that the power of its Creator may be 
within us, and that when we are called by name he 
shall not find us lacking. 


golden’ 


THE BAD FRUIT OF A BAD POLICY. 


Nothing could better illustrate the manner in 
which a bad policy always continues to bring forth 
evil fruit than the extermination of a band of six 
hundred Moros on Mt. Dago, Philippine Islands, in 
a three days’ fight in early March, by the American 
troops and Philippine constabulary under General 
Wood. The details of the melancholy event have 
been given in all the daily papers, and our readers 
have only to draw upon their imaginations to have 
the repulsive picture before them. 

It is creditable to the people of the country that 
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this performance has been nearly universally con- 
demned, and has occasioned a volume of indignant 
protest, from one end of the country to the other, 
such as has not often been witnessed. Instead of 
regarding it as “a brilliant feat of arms,” adding to 
the honor of the American army, the common senti- 
ment of the nation, regardless of party affiliations, 
shocked at the promiscuous slaughter of six hundred 
men, with women and children, has seen the ghastly 
event in its true light, and has faithfully character- 
ized it as a “ massacre,” an “ inexcusable butchery,” 
which has disgraced the whole land. ‘Those who 
have attempted to justify it have been comparatively 
few, and they have shown little heart in what they 
have had to say. 

Even from the point of view of the severest mili- 
tary necessity it is fairly open to question whether 
any tenable excuse can be made for such a wholesale 
slaughter. It is quite inconceivable that no prisoners 
could have been taken from a body of six hundred 
men, whatever kind of resistance they may have put 
up, if there had been any real wish to take them; or 
that wounded men who had tried to kill those ren- 
dering aid could not have been, some of them, at any 
rate, disarmed and carried away as prisoners. These 
Moros may have been bandits and marauders, raiding 
those who were friendly to the American dominion. 
They probably were so, in some sense of those terms. 
General Wood gives this and the fact that they re- 
sisted unto death as the grounds for the action of 
his force in killing all of them. But even under 
these circumstances, with the added excuse that they 
were religious fanatics glad to die at the hands of 
“ Christians,” it is beyond belief that none of them 
could have been taken alive, or half alive, by a brave 
and disciplined American army. 

It looks prima facie, therefore, as if Generals 
Wood and Bliss went in with the deliberate purpose 
of extermination, or developed this purpose as the 
battle progressed, as the easiest method of getting rid 
of these troublesome people, who have persisted from 
the beginning in being enemies of American sover- 
eignty. All his later explanations only add to this 
conviction. If this be true—as we hope for the sake 
of the country’s reputation is not the case—in what 
terms can the deed be properly characterized ¢ 

But if the shooting and stabbing to death of these 
Moros to the last man can be justified by military 
necessity, as the attempt has been made to justify it, 
the blackness and shame of the deed are not there- 
by one whit lessened. It is only another proof of 
the inherent cruelty and inhumanity of the method of 
brute force, of its unfitness to survive in an age of 
increasing love of justice, humaneness and active 
effort to save and elevate men of all classes. It is a 
method uncontrolled, in the last analysis, by any 
moral principle. It is without the element of mercy, 
without conscience, without reason. It knows no 
law but might, before which human beings that come 
in its way are crushed to death if they cannot other- 
wise be overcome. The pacification which it pro- 
duces is the pacification of death and the tomb. 

It may be doubted whether, after all, those who 
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have supported the government’s Philippine policy 
can with any real consistency criticize this slaughter 
of Mt. Dago, as some have done. 





Was it not, con- 
sidering the character of the people, an inevitable 
fruit of the forcible annexation of the islands, in- 
volving as that did the subjugation by force of any 
who might oppose our self-assumed dominion? We 
all remember only too weli to what wholesale slaugh- 
ters and desolations the policy led in the early days 
of our possession. The Mt. Dago affair is of a 
piece with the others, a little more concentrated and 
intense, it is true, but not in any essential respect dif- 
ferent. 

But what shall be said of the moral quality of 
a policy which leads inevitably to such monstrous 
inhumanities? Can the policy be made to justify the 
crimes to which it gives birth, or do not rather the 
crimes overwhelmingly condemn the policy and de- 
mand its immediate abandonment? And what shall 
be said of the virtue of a great nation—great in its 
constitution and in the ordinary moral grandeur of 
its people—which persists in following the logic of a 
bad policy even into the commission of the barbari- 
ties of the most barbarous ages? A great nation like 
ours ought to have found some nobler method of 
dealing with a backward people, or body of peoples, 
like the Filipinos, than that which has resulted in this 
late wholesale killing of a whole tribe of them. The 
nation itself must bear the infamy of the deed, who- 
ever did the commanding and shooting, for the na- 
tion is responsible for the policy which led straight 
to its accomplishment. We cannot wash our hands 
of the stain, on the plea that we did not ascend to 
the crater of the mountain and do the bloody, dread- 
ful work. The poor, brave soldiers who climbed the 
hills at the command of their leader will never be 
able to forget the awful scene which their hands pro- 
duced. Nor ought we to get it out of our thoughts 
until it has brought us under the sackcloth and ashes 
of a genuine national repentance.—Fditorial in Ad- 
vocate of Peace. 





HAS PRAYER A SCIENTIFIC BASIS? 

{An extract from an address given at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Wanstead. Published as a leaflet by Friends’ Tract 
Association, Headley Brothers, London.} 

When spending a holiday in a remote part of the 
Northwest of Scotland, during the autumn of 1897, 
I made the acquaintance of a very charming old man, 
the doctor of the district. His practice was a wide 
one, and I much enjoyed the privilege of frequently 
accompanying him on his rounds—sometimes extend- 
ing ten or twelve miles. He was a man of superior 
education, well-read, had traveled, and was a good 
talker. Among other matters, religion had been 
mentioned, but was never seriously discussed until 
one afternoon, when he suddenly asked if I believed 
in the efficacy of prayer. On my replying in the 


affirmative, he said, “Really?” “Really.” “ Down 
to the ground?” “Down to the ground.” “ And 


you a scientific man !” 
scientifie profession. 


I admitted belonging to a 
$ Well,” said he, “T ean’t. 
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And yet somehow I never feel quite comfortable 
about it.” “Where is your difficulty ?” I asked. 
“Tt is just this,” he replied. “I believe in a God, 
the great First Cause. But the God I know is not 
arbitrary. He does not govern the world by incessant 
paltry miracles, at the instance now of this one, and 
then of that. He governs the universe by means of 
fixed, unalterable laws. There are some fifteen hun- 
dred millions of human beings on the earth, speaking, 
perhaps, not less than fifty thousand languages and 
dialects—their wants as varied as their numbers— 
many of them absolutely hostile one to the other, yet 
every one making his petition to his own particular 
Oko-Jumbo, and anticipating its acquiescence. Apart 
from anything else, it is inconceivable that any Being 
can possibly differentiate in such a Babel, let alone 
grant individual requests!” Facing round towards 
me in the gig, he said, “ What is the answer ¢” But 
I had none. “ What is the answer ?” he demanded 
a second time. Silently I lifted up my heart, and 
said, “ My God, the reply must be Thine. I am told 
in Thy book to be ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in me. Give Thy servant a reply. Give it 
now. It must be now if at all.” Then this argument 
flashed into my mind: “ If any one had told you two 
years ago that there were light-rays at the extreme 
violet end of the spectrum—rays which neither your 
eves nor mine can see, because the human eye is not 
so constructed that they can possibly be visible to it, 
but light-rays nevertheless, and so potent that by 
their aid the contents of a box may be photographed, 
though its walls are twelve inches thick, what would 
vou have done? Would not you have tapped your 
forehead significantly, and advised his friend to take 
sare of him?” “Iam afraid I might have done so,” 
replied the doctor. “ You admit the existence of 
Roéntgen’s rays fully now?” “Of course. They 
have been scientifically demonstrated.” “ But their 
existence was equally true two years ago, when they 
had not been demonstrated, and you would have been 
prepared to lock the man up in an asylum for assert- 
ing their existence ¢” “ Certainly.” “ Then it comes 
to this, that within the last two years a hitherto un- 
suspected, and apparently most improbable natural 
phenomenon has been discovered. Do you suppose 
that this is the last of the obscure and unsuspected 
natural laws and phenomena awaiting discovery ?” 
“On the contrary, I believe that so long as investiga- 
tion continues discovery will continue. 
itv in this direction.” 
ther question. 


I see no final- 
“ Now let me ask vou a fur- 
When vou were serving your appren- 
ticeship to your profession, as used to be the custom, 
vou were taught to regard as a quack or a charlatan 
any one who talked of mesmerism or odyllie force ?” 
“Quite so.” “ But scientific men now admit the 
truth of hypnotism; at any rate, to the extent of hold- 
ing it possible for one of two persons voluntarily to 
place his mind and his will-power in such a relatively 
subordinate attitude with regard to the other person’s 
mind and will-power, that the dominant mind is able 
to control the subordinate both physically and men- 
tally?” “Qh, ves! I have made use of it in my own 
practice.” “And, now, doctor, let me ask you ex- 
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actly what you mean by prayer?” “TI take it that 
in the religious sense it means an earnest petition to 
the Divine Power.” “Is not prayer, in its essence, 
rather the attitude of the mind than the spoken word? 
It has been defined as 
“*the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye.’” 

“think we both mean the same thing.” “If I were 
to define prayer, I should say that it is the placing of 
the soul—the moral and intelligent part of our being 
—the something in us, that is, the ego as distinct from 
the corpus, in a definite, subordinate, beseeching, ex- 
pectant attitude with regard to the great All-Soul, 
God.” “ Very well,” said the doctor, “ I accept that.” 
“Then,” said I, “ having got so far, does it occur to 
you as a possibility—I will not say a probability—but 
does it appeal to you as thinkably the case, that, 
amongst the unknown and unsuspected laws by which 
God governs the universe, there may be one which 
can be put into active operation by the assumption on 
our part of that relative attitude towards God which 
we have agreed is essentially prayer?” The doctor 
made no reply. We drove in silence to the cottage of 
his patient. He handed me the reins as he alighted. 
He resumed them when he returned. The long home- 
ward journey was silent. At his door he merely 
echoed my own “ Good-night.” And I was troubled, 
wondering if I had in some way, inadvertently given 
offence. That night I received a telegram recalling 
me to London. I wrote a note to my friend, thank- 
ing him for his kindness to me, and explaining the 
necessity to leave by the early train next morning. 
When I reached the station I was delighted to see the 
dear old man. After salutation, he drew me aside, 
and said, “I can’t tell you how thankful I am that 
we had that conversation yesterday afternoon. I see 
there are possibilities of which I had never dreamed. 


I said my prayers last night for the first time for 
thirty years.” 


THE NEW SERIES OF LESSON LEAVES. 


In last week’s issue we began the publication in 
the INTELLIGENCER of a series of First-day school les- 
sons on “ Literature of the Bible.” These lessons 
will deal for the present with the poetry of the Old 
Testament. Following them possibly other kinds of 
literature in the Bible will be taken up. They are 
intended for older classes and adults, and fit into our 
Graded Course for those about eighteen years of age 
and over. 

No arrangement has been made for issuing these 
lessons in leaflet form, the Lesson Leaf Committee 
of the General Conference not being responsible for 
them. Should there be a sufficient call for them in 
leaflet form, they can be so issued at small cost. All 
desiring them in this form should write at once to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


There is no strength and no glory like that of duty 
steadily, bravely done.—L. B. R. Briggs. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—II. 
Hebrew poetry may be roughly divided into three 
periods: 

1. The age of primitive folk song, extending from 
earliest times to the time of Amos, about 800 B.C. 

2. The prophetic period, extending from 800 
B.C. to the time of Ezra, about 400 B.C. 

3. The period of elaborate, didactic poetry, extend- 
ing from 400 to about 160 B.C. 

From the first period we have comparatively few 
remains. Only such fragments have been preserved 
as happened to fit into the purposes of later writers. 
However, it is possible from these fragments, and 
from the study of early semitic life from other 
sources, to form something of a picture of this pre- 
historic time, much as a geologist can form a picture 
of a previous age by the fragments of early life which 
he finds here and there on the hillsides. 

One of the characteristics of the primitive age of 
song in Israel was that there was no line between the 
sacred and the secular. There was a ceremonial dis- 
tinction between the holy and the common, but re- 
ligion entered into every jot and tittle of life. One 
of the greatest students of ancient Semitic peoples 
says, “ There was no separation between the spheres 
of religion and of ordinary life. Every social act had 
a reference to the gods as well as to men, for the so- 
cial body was not made up of men only, but of gods 
and men.” * 

The early folk songs of the Bible reflect this same 
circle of ideas, for music and poetry seem to have 
been the natural accompaniment of the most inter- 
esting community and family events. Of course one 
would naturally expect to find songs concerning the 
three great crises of life—birth, marriage, death. 

Of the first of these we have an interesting exam- 
ple in Genesis, xxi, 6, 7, which might, perhaps, be 
called: 


SARAH’S MAGNIFICAT 


“A laugh has God prepared for me 
All hearing shall laugh with me. 
Who could have suggested to Abraham, 
Sarah will bear children,’ 
For I have borne a son in his old age.” 

The song is a play upon the name Isaac, which 
comes from the Hebrew root meaning laugh. A pref- 
ace to the song is found in Genesis, xviii, 9-15, where 
Sarah is represented as laughing in the door of her 
tent when Yahweh, who was visiting Lot, voluntarily 
promised that Sarah should have a son. The ques- 
tion of the relationship of this song to its setting in 
Genesis would be an interesting and perhaps insolu- 
able one, but at any rate we have here a bit out of 
primitive life expressing the mother’s joy in a most 
naive way. 

The first two lines rhyme and form a kind of paral- 
lelism that may be called progressive—it repeats the 
thought of the first line, but also carries it farther. 
The last three lines are an example of a freer use of 
the same kind of parallelism. 

Another desert song that shows that “ ancient Is- 





1 W. R. Smith, “ The 


teligion of the Semites,” p. 30. 
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rael was wont to place its whole existence under the 
protection of its God ” is: 


THE SONG OF THE WELL 
“ Spring up, O well, 
Sing unto it. 
Thou well dug by princes 
Sunk by the nobles of the people 
With the scepter and with their staves. 
Out of the steppe a gift! ”2 
This song is probably older than its setting. It is 
put into a list of stations at which Israel stopped dur- 
ing the journey through the wilderness. The words 
just preceding the song are: “ And from there to 
Beer (well); this was the well of which Yahweh had 
said to Moses, Gather the people together that I may 
give them water! Then Israel sang this song.” But 
is it not strange to say that Yahweh gave to them the 


water when the song says that it was “dug by 
princes,” “sunk by the nobles of the people” ?* 


Prof. Budde, who has made probably the best study 
of this song considers that these are inconsistent state- 
ments. But surely the primitive mind did not re- 
quire that a thing should be done without human 
agency in order to be done by a god. The battles 
they fought were fought by the gods. If any one 
discovered a well he would thank the god of the place 
for it. Possibly the words, ‘“‘ Gather the people to- 
gether that I may give them water ” imply that it is 
to be given in some unusual way, but not necessarily. 
And Prof. Budde’s further treatment of the song 
agrees with this interpretation, for he says that with 
such a song as this they probably always greeted a 
new-found well, and draws a picture of the probable 
ceremony which accompanied it. With all the tribe 
gathered together, while the people sang, the sheikh 
and princes went through a symbolic act of digging 
the well with the scepter and staves. Of course one 
must recognize the fact that the song itself does not 
mention a god, though the last line, “ Out of the 
steppe a gift,” implies it. It should be ‘explained, 
however, that this last line is a restoration of Prof. 
Budde’s from the words which follow the song in the 
usual translation, “ And from Midbar to Mattanna.” 
Midbar means steppe and Mattanna, gift. The res- 
toration is made without changing a letter of the He- 
brew text, and seems a very helpful and possible one. 

The spring itself is addressed as a personality—the 
manifestation of a divinity, a mark of favor, a gift. 
In those desert lands, where springs gave the only 
fertile places, every green spot was thought of as 
inhabited by a deity. Whoever discovered a well felt 
that the god of that place had revealed himself, had 
made him a gift, hence wells belonged to those who 
discovered them, and it was necessary to have a sym- 
bolic ceremony in order that all might know to whom 
the spring belonged.* 

In this beautiful little song, then, we have a glimpse 
into early Israel’s feeling toward one phase of nature, 
an expression of joy and thankfulness for life- 
giving water. 





2 Num. 21: 17, 18. 

3“ The Song of the Well,” by K. Budde, “ The New World,” 
1895, Vol. iv. p. 136. 

4 Read Gen. 26: 19-33. 
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DISTRESS AND BROTHERHOOD. 


Tue heart of the world has been set to pulsing 
more rapidly by two great calamities following quick- 
ly one after the other, the eruption of Vesuvius and 
the earthquake in California. As soon as the news of 
these was flashed over the world there was an imme- 
diate response to the needs thus suddenly created. 
This has been especially the case with the San Fran- 
cisco disaster, which is much the greater of the two. 
Contributions from all over the country, from the 
poor as well as the rich, have been prompt and gener- 
ous. In the words of Lyman Abbott: *‘ The ‘ soulless 
corporations ’ which own the railroads offered free 
transportation for people and provisions. Congress 
appropriated millions, and New York, with all its vice 
and sin, has given over eight millions.” 

The word from the stricken city is that all class dis- 
tinctions have been wiped out, and the families of the 
merchant and the day laborer are now living side by 
side and getting acquainted with one another. Even 
race prejudice for the time being is in abeyance, and 
the despised Chinese are recognized as neighbors who 
minister to others, or are ministered unto, as the cir- 
cumstances may require. 

In connection with this disaster we see the advan- 
tage of wise organization. Because there is a Red 
Cross Society, with a knowledge of what to do and 
how to do it, there is none of the waste and delay that 
would have been inevitable if there had been no body 
in existence ready to receive money and supplies and 
put them to immediate use. We have seen, too, that 
the army, organized for the purpose of war, becomes 
an instrument of mercy when used as a national po- 
lice force, bringing order out of chaos, and using the 
immense stores at its disposal for the relief of the 
hungry and homeless. 

If there were only some way of getting people to 
realize the suffering that is always with us, and re- 
spond to it as they do to sudden needs brought about 
by startling events, many of the problems that trou- 
ble the student of social conditions would be solved. 
Last week we published the amount of money expend- 
ed in this country in the year 1905 for alcoholic 
liquors—money that was worse than wasted, because 
the families of many of the drinkers were not only 
deprived of comforts that they should have enjoyed, 
but also suffered the 
ilulgence in intoxicants. 


miseries that result from in- 
It takes but a little ealeula- 
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tion to see that every six months enough money is 
squandered in this way in the United States to re- 
build San Francisco and the other cities that were in- 
jured. As to the loss of life attending the earth- 
quake, it is as nothing compared to the lives lost every 
year because of strong drink. 

The destruction caused by earthquakes and volea- 
noes cannot be foreseen and prevented, but much 
could be done to prevent the loss of life that is con- 
stantly occurring in our factories and on our rail- 
roads, where the necessary safeguards against danger 
are not provided. This loss of life and its attendant 
suffering goes on, not because the owners of factories 
and the managers of railroads are heartless, but be- 
cause they do not have a realizing sense of the suffer- 
ing for which they are responsible. 

Let us give thanks that human beings in general 
are so quick to respond to the needs that they see and 
understand. But while we are rejoicing in this let 
us also seek to find the best ways of bringing home to 
them the continuing need of thousands of their fellow 
inen who are the victims of ignorance, vice, supersti- 
tion and greed. While we are doing the one great 
service let us not leave the countless little services 
undone. 


Guion Miller, of Easton, Md., writes in the Swarth- 
morean concerning our relations with Russia. As 
evidence of the terrible conditions existing there, he 
quotes the following special cablegram to the Wash- 
ington Star, Third month 17th: 

‘Within eight weeks the military in the Baltic 
provinces have hanged eighteen persons, shot 621, 
killed in battle or by fright 620, flogegd 251, including 
two women, and burned ninety-seven farm houses, 
twenty-two town dwellings, four schools, two town 
halls and three club houses. Among those executed 
were thirteen schoolmasters and twenty-nine farm 
owners.” 

He then asks whether it is not the duty of the 
United States to discontinue all official relations with 
Russia until these barbarities are stopped. 


In reference to the recent eruption of Mt. Vesu- 
vius, the Christian Register said: “ No one thinks 
now of blaming Providence or calling this a judg- 
ment upon the Italian people.” And yet the papers 
of last Fifth-day evening, that have been giving most 
liberally of their space to the Torrey-Alexander re- 
vival, had the following: 

“The great and wicked city of San Francisco has 
been visited by an awful calamity,” cried the Rev. Dr. 
Reuben A. Torrey during his sermon last night. “ It 
is to my mind one of the wickedest cities in this coun- 
try, and the Lord has taken a solemn way of speaking 
to its inhabitants. . . . Have you worshiped Jesus? 
If not, will you begin to-night? Will you do it 
now?” 

And this is not the view of some uncultured moun- 
tain circuit rider. It is the word and method of a 
man whose work the daily papers are booming. Even 
the religious press has had hardly a word of depreca- 
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tion. The Literary Digest (New York} of Fourth 
month 21st says: 






“No other topic has occupied as much space in the 
religious press during recent weeks as the revival 
campaign of Messrs. Torrey and Alexander now 
drawing to a close in Philadelphia. With only one or 
two exceptions the papers have spoken of it as a tri- 
umphant success, by which thousands of souls have 
been led to Christ. The Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, a 
Quaker organ of the City of Brotherly Love, stands 
almost alone in its immunity from the infectious en- 
thusiasm. On the whole, the press devote much 
space to reports and anecdotes of the revival, and very 
little to any critical discussion of its methods.” 













The Literary Digest goes on to quote from the 
INTELLIGENCER a passage that we feel like repeating 
in this connection: 

“ We are constrained to feel that the constant ef- 
fort to frighten men and women into a profession of 
religious feeling, and eloquent appeals based upon the 
theologic conceptions of the Dark Ages, do not tend 
to the development of the divine life in the soul. We 
hold that mankind have always been the children of 
God, and hence need no profession of belief nor ac- 
ceptance of some idea of sacrifice to become the ob- 
jects of his love and care. 











“ We cannot rationally hope for great success in 
quickening religious life as the result of applying 
seventeenth-century theologic tests to twentieth-cen- 
tury seekers after truth. We are forced to the ra- 
tional conclusion that when the emotional excitement 
created by vast crowds of people, stirring music, and 
impassioned appeal have passed away, little real ad- 
vancement of the cause of genuine conversion. to a 
knowledge of God in us, which alone avails to make 
us better men and women, will be apparent.” 
















The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says that Pennsylvanians have been heavy 
purchasers of New York suburban property during 
the last three years, and the outlook now is that they 
are going to reap heavy profits from their specula- 
tions. It is said that the town of Mt. Carmel alone 
has invested $10,000,000 in suburban lots in Queens 
County, which within three years will be within fif- 
teen to thirty minutes of Times Square by the Penn- 
sylvania tunnel. The increase in the value of this 
property is not due to anything done by those who 
bought it, but is owing to improvements of nearby 
property made by others. This brings us to the con- 
sideration of the question whether some system 
should not be devised that will cause the “ unearned ” 
increase in value to belong to the city as a whole and 
not to individuals who have done nothing to earn it. 















“ The long-expected Educational Bill has just been 
introduced as we write, and seems to us,” says the 
British Friend, “ likely to prove a wise and states- 
manlike measure. We cordially approve the propo- 
sals that all the schools accepting State aid shall be 
‘ provided,’ that tests for teachers shall be abolished, 
and that simple religious teaching shall remain. 






















However logical the ‘ secular’ solution may be, we 
are convinced that it would not be good, and that it 
would not be permanent. Mr. Birrell’s remarks in 
rejecting this alternative strike us as particularly 
happy. ‘ Against it, I am persuaded, is the whole de- 
sire of the nation. They would say, Let us preserve 
as long as we can in a prosaic age and among a some- 
what prosaic people any idealism we can lay our 
hands on. “ Where there is no vision the people 
perisheth.” ’ The proposal to rent or purchase the 
school buildings belonging to the denominations ap- 
pears to us fair and reasonable, and we do not object 
to facilities for dogmatic teaching in them out of 
school hours and by persons other than the regular 
staff. We trust that a reasonable spirit will prevail 
on all sides.” 

Iowa has just enacted a child labor law which pro- 
vides against the employment of children under four- 
teen years of age. The hours of labor for minors un- 
der sixteen are restricted to ten a day while their la- 
bor at night is forbidden. Unfortunately the law 
fails to require any proof of the age of the children 
employed, or any educational qualifications. But de- 
fective as it is the law lays the foundation for future 
efforts, and the agitation has been of great benefit to 
the people of the State and of the entire Middle West. 

Dr. Edward T. Devine, formerly well known as a 
University Extension lecturer, is now the general see- 
retary of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York. He has been sent to San Francisco by the 
American National Red Cross Association to take 
charge of the relief work there. President Roosevelt 
recommends that all contributions of provisions or 
supplies be consigned to Dr. Devine, Red Cross, San 
Francisco, and that he be notified by telegraph of the 
consignments. Money should be sent to Jacob H. 
Schiff, treasurer of the New York Red Cross Asso- 
elation. 


The Olympic games, which are held in Athens 
every four years, have been in progress this week. 
It is said that nine hundred picked athletes of the 
world have participated in them. The games began 
with gymnastie displays and contests. 


Baron D’Estournelles de Constant will forward to 
Washington within the next few days a testimonial 
to President Roosevelt bearing the autograph signa- 
tures of nearly all the great names of France, the first 
being that of former President Emile Loubet. This 
is to accompany a rare volume already presented by 
the arbitration group of the French Parliament of the 
Memoirs of Sully, the minister of Henry IV, in 
which there is a project for the pacific union of the 
great nations. The inscription begins as follows: 
“To Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the Re- 
public of the United States, from the undersigned 
members of the French Parliamentary group of Ar- 
bitration and of International Conciliation, who have 
decided to address to President Roosevelt a testimon- 
ial of their high esteem and their grateful sympathy 
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for the persistent and decisive initiative he has taken 
for substituting progressively the friendly and judicial 
determination of conflicts between nations for a de- 
termination by violence.” 


A VISIT TO MARYLAND’S EASTERN SHORE. 


A glance at the map of Maryland will quickly lo- 
eate Talbot County, “ the garden spot ” of the East- 
ern Shore. <A closer glance will tell where Easton, 
the principal town in this county is located, and where 
the Third Haven meeting has been held for nearly 
two centuries and a half. It is said that Talbot is the 
best watered county in the United States. A close 
inspection will confirm that statement, for rivers are 
as plentiful here as are rivulets in most localities. 
They make serpentine courses to the Chesapeake Bay, 
and afford numerous sites for country homes and 
farm houses. The soil is tillable here to the water’s 
edge, and fine farms are located in and out and all 
about these tidewater streams. 

The writer of these notes made a pleasant pilgrim- 
age to Easton last week, to attend the Southern Half- 
Yearly Meeting. Until a year ago this was Southern 
Quarter, but the new conditions seemed to warrant 
providing for a less frequent gathering of the Friends 
of that section. But three monthly meetings com- 
pose the half-yearly meeting: Third Haven, at Eas- 
ton; Northwest Fork, at Preston, and Camden, at 
Camden, Delaware. The aggregate membership of 
these meetings is less than one hundred, yet they are 
a forceful and inspiring company of Friends when 
they get together, either for deliberative business 
or for worship. 

The business session of the half-yearly meeting was 
held on Fourth-day, at 10 a.m., it having been pre- 
ceded by the meeting of ministers and elders, which 
met in the apostolic upper chamber, over the audi- 
ence room. This gathering, though small, was very 
much alive, in that it considered some of the deep 
concerns of the Society. 

The business meeting followed a meeting for wor- 
ship, in which our Friend Poole, from Preston, and 
ex-President Magill shared the service. Dr. Magill 
found a lot of his college boys and girls at Easton, 
who flocked around his standard with old-time affec- 
tion and enthusiasm. The clerks of the meeting, Wil- 
son M. Tylor and Matilda J. Bartlett, introduced the 
business with promptness, and it was discharged by 
the meeting with unity and dignity. The considera- 
tion of the Queries was marked by a timely interest. 
In fact, the answers and summaries were marked by a 
definiteness and originality that was most inspiring 
and encouraging. 

On Fifth-day a public meeting for worship was 
held, largely attended by Friends, and their neigh- 
bors not of the household of faith, among them being 
the Episcopal rector and the Baptist minister. At 
this meeting communications were given to the mul- 
titude by Dr. Magill and another visiting Friend. On 
Fourth-day evening a well-attended meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
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William and Sallie Kemp, and a program containing 
evidence of much intellectual culture, and animated 
by spiritual helpfulness, was given. 

The present house of worship at Easton is a com- 
fortable and well-kept brick structure, standing on 
ground set apart for Society purposes soon after the 
settlement was founded in the seventeenth century. 
Near by is the ancient meeting house, with its primi- 
tive seats and appointments, kept in preservation for 
the good it has done. It is about two centuries and 
a quarter since George Fox and William Penn lifted 
up their voices for the truth within its walls. 
It is said that Lord Baltimore and his wife 
attended one of Penn’s meetings, and Lady 
Baltimore told the founder of Pennsylvania 
that had no doubt that he, a_ college- 
bred man, could preach, but she wanted to hear 
that ** shoemaker ” (George Fox), about whose abil- 
ity she had some doubt. But George was delayed by 
the winds or the waves, and was not on hand to 
gratify her curiosity. At that time navigable water 
reached nearly to the entrance of the meeting house, 
and many Friends came to worship in boats of various 
kinds. But this waterway has been nearly dried up 
by the change of vears. The possibility of an ap- 
proach by water may have been the reason for lo- 
cating the meeting house at this point, now at the 
very limit of the village boundary, away from the 
busy haunts and abodes of men. 

Friends are very much in evidence in the business 
of Easton. The town has two banks. Of one, Robert 
b. Dixon, a progressive Friend of the old school, if 
that apparent contradiction is admissible, is president. 
Dr. Barber, another Friend, is president of the Sec- 
ond National Bank of the village. Dr. Barber, we 
believe, is the only Republican who ever represented 
a generally hopeless Democratic district in Congress. 
The insurance business of the town is made honorable 
as it is suecessful by R. B. Dixon & Co., another 
Friendly firm. The Easton Furniture Company has 
William Kemp for secretary and treasurer, and Rob- 
ert B. Dixon’s support in wealth and business wisdom. 
The milling business has the Bartletts, father and 
son, in it and behind it, while another Bartlett is a 
fixture in the old bank. The legal fraternity is rep- 
resented by Guion Miller, who straightened out the 
financial snarls for the Seneca Indians, and is a grand- 
son of Benjamin Hallowell. Wilson M. Tylor, the 
clerk of the half-yearly meeting, is editor and pro- 
prietor of the best-looking and best-made paper in the 
town—The Gazette. We expect that a closer inves- 
tigation would reveal other Friends in important 
places in the business and professional life of the com- 
munity. Honorable mention of them will have to 
wait until the delights of the Eastern Shore hospital- 
itv are again ours. 


she 


Historical reminiscences are as numerous, if not as 
tortuous, as the rivers along the county’s coast line. 
A brief call at the office of the county clerk enabled 
us to take a hasty glance at venerable tomes in which 
are the records of the beginning of things social and 
industrial on the Eastern Shore. They would be 
worth days of research to the historian. Their cus- 
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todian touches them with sympathetic and reverent 
hands, as is their due. It is wise and right that the 
descendants of the pioneers should not forget the 
struggles, industrial and peaceable, which made us so- 
cially a people, and politically a nation. 

It is probable that the most famous man born on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland was Frederick Doug- 
lass. The Lloyd plantation, where Douglass was 
born, is but six miles away. The seventh Lloyd, all 
Edwards and all “ colonels,”’ now lives in old age on 
the remnant of his fathers’ baronial acres. The read- 
justment following emancipation and the war, made 
havoc of the Lloyd estate, as it did of other planta- 
tions, tilled by the sweat of slave labor. It is said 
that after the decision to accept and enlist the slaves 
as United States soldiers, Colonel Lloyd sat on his 
front porch and saw a hundred of his best field hands 
march away under the command of the recruiting 
officer. After the first attempt of Frederick Doug- 
lass, and three of his associates, to run away had been 
discovered, but not proved, the disappointed slaves 
were confined for a time in the jail at Easton. But 
the particular building in which they were impris- 
oned, and which served as a place of detention for 
other slaves awaiting their sale to the far South, has 
given place to a more modern structure, more befit- 
ting the condition of industrial freedom which now 
characterizes the region. 

From a superficial observation we got the impres- 
sion that the race question is not as pressing or vexa- 
tious a problem in Easton as it is in some other locali- 
ties south of Mason and Dixon’s line. But such as it 
is, the question is national and not sectional. The 
North as well as the South is partly responsible for 
the long life of slavery in our country, and must 
share the full burden and blight which follows in the 
wake of two and a half centuries of injustice to a sub- 
merged people. At the beginning of the war, with 
that spirit of the prophets which was his, Whittier 
sang: 

“ What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in its going? 


We, who have shared the guilt, must share 
The pangs of his o’erthrowing! ’ 


That is true now, and will remain true, until the 
completer righteousness and justice shall give us the 


fruits of a perfect peace. i: Wy 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION AT 
NORRISTOWN. 


There was an unusually large attendance at the 
semi-annual meeting of Abington First-day School 
Union at the Friends’ meeting house, Swede and 
Jacoby Streets, Norristown, on the 21st inst., the 
pleasant weather contributing greatly to the success 
of the meeting. All the schools in the county, and 
that at Quakertown, which also belongs to the Union, 
were well represented, all the delegates answering to 
their names, and much interest being manifested at 
the morning and afternoon sessions, a substantial 
lunch, provided by Norristown Friends, being served 
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to three hundred persons or more at the noon recess. 

The clerks, Frank M. Ball, of Quakertown, and 
Susan H. Jarrett, of Hatboro, took their seats about 
10.30 o’clock, the meeting being opened with a Scrip- 
ture reading—the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel of 
John—by Joseph M. Hilles, of Norristown. 

The minutes of the last meeting, held six months 
ago at Gwynedd, were read. 

Reports were read from the different branches of 
the Union, the schools, with their superintendents, 
being as follows: Ambler, Mary G. Craft; Abington, 
Emma W. Gaskill; Plymouth, Benjamin Smith; Nor- 
ristown, Alfred W. Wright; Providence, Mary R. 
Livezey: Quakertown, Jane Kinsey; Horsham, Wil- 
liam J. Hallowell; Upper Dublin, Elizabeth A. Hol- 
lingsworth; Gwynedd, Walter H. Jenkins. 

Ellen R. Phillips, of Ambler, read a selection, en- 
titled “ Opportunity,” and Caroline Jarrett, of Ab- 
ington, gave a recitation, “The Little Lighthouse 
Keeper.” 

At the opening of the afternoon session reports 
were read from the various committees which had 
met and transacted their business during the noon re- 
cess. The delegates reported in favor of continuing 
the clerks for another year. It was also decided that 
the next meeting, in Tenth month, be held at Abing- 
ton. The visiting committee described a visit to the 
Plymouth school. All the reports were approved. 

A very interesting exercise, “ Expressions of 
Thought,” prepared by the late Isaac H. Hillborn, 
was rendered effectively by the Norristown school, 
led by Fanny Scheibner. 

The address of weleome to the Union was delivered 
by Alfred W. Wright. Responses were made by 
Sarah Carver, of West Philadelphia, formerly of 
Norristown, and others. 

Jennie Twining, of Horsham, gave a recitation, 
entitled “ Sister and I.” 

The Providence school, led by Mabel Ashenfelter, 
gave a beautiful concert recitation, including Long- 
fellow’s beautiful poem, “‘ Flowers.” The school was 
represented by eighteen members, who acquitted 
themselves most creditably and received many en- 
comiums. 

Alice Wood, of Horsham, gaye an object lesson, 
entitled “ Human Life.” 

Ira Keyser recited, “ Wanted, a Boy.” 

Class C, of Plymouth, led by Emma C. Buckman, 
gave a class exercise. 

Harriet W. Atkinson, of Upper Dublin, recited 
with much feeling, “ Mother’s Old Bureau.” 


The remainder of the session was occupied in the 
discussion of the question, ‘‘ Do Our First-day School 


Methods Increase Our Spiritual Growth?” Frank 
Ball, of Quakertown, read the opening paper, and 
was followed by Louis B. Ambler and Susan H. Jar- 
rett, who read a paper prepared by G. Herbert Jen- 
kins, of Gwynedd. All agreed that the tendency of 
First-day schools is to contribute toward spiritual 
growth. Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, and others, 
continued the discussion at some length. 


Many of those from a distance remained and were 
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entertained at their homes by Norristown Friends, a 
meeting being held on First-day afternoon at the 
same place, under the auspices of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation and the Philanthropic Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at which Joseph Walton, of 
George School, delivered an interesting discourse on 
“Good Literature.” He was also present at the 
meeting in the morning, and he and others spoke ac- 
ceptably. 





ORATORICAL CONTEST AT ABINGTON. 

The annual oratorical contest was held at Abing- 
ton Friends’ School, on Sixth-day, Fourth month 
13th, at 1 p.m. This is a class contest, organized 
originally by the Alumni Association of the school 
ten years ago. Three classes participated—Classes 
B, C and D—each being represented by two stu- 
dents. 

The program was enlivened by selections of music 
rendered by members of the school, and an audience 
made up of many members of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, old students and friends of the school enjoyed 
the occasion. The complete program was as follows: 
Piano duet, “ March” (Ortlepp), rendered by Hen- 
rietta Dickensheets and Josephine Sydenham; ora- 
tion, “ Intemperance,” by Paul Brooke, of Class D; 
oration, “ Misuse of Wealth,” by Frances Robbins, 
of Class B; oration, ‘‘ Would a Third Term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt be Practicable,’ by Drew McIntosh, 
of Class C; piano solo, “ Serenade” (Braga), by 
Henrietta Dickensheets; oration, “ The Benefits of 
Football,” by Gladstone Flaherty, of Class D; ora- 
tion, “ Child-Labor Problems,” by Bessie D. Walker, 
of Class C; oration, “ Scientifie Agriculture,” by 
Chester W. Ambler, of Class B; piano trio, “ The Se- 
eret’”’ (Gwillet), by Edith Wade, Lucy Flaherty, 
Josephine Sydenham. 

The judges decided that the contest was won by 
Class B. 

THE SOMERVILLE LITERARY SOCIETY AT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

One hundred and seventeen alumne and ex-stu- 
dents were in attendance on Somerville Day, the 14th 
instant. The occasion was not only well attended, 
but a high degree of interest and enthusiasm marked 
both its sessions. The morning session was devoted 


to the transaction of business of the society, which 
brought forth as usual animated diseussion. The Lu- 


eretia Mott Fellowship was reported by the Faculty 
Committee of Award 
Bertha C. Peirce. Dean Bond’s resignation from this 
committee was accepted with deep regret, and Dr. 
Isabel Bronk appointed to fill the vacancy. Ellen 
H. E. Price, ’78, in a most adroit manner, succeeded 
in securing from those present the sum of more than 
$800 for the Athletic Field Fund. The sub- 
scriptions ranged from $100 down to one dollar, and 
their liberality v 


to have been conferred upon 


Girls’ 


as due largely to the fact that they 
were contributed in honor of Dean Bond, Professor 
Cunningham and Miss Nowell, the three honorary 


members who are this year severing their official con- | presentation of a play, “The Land of Heart’s De- 


nection with the college. The suggestion was made 
that the new athletic field should be named Cunning- 
ham Field, and the society expressed its informal but 
hearty approval of the suggestion. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session the fol- 
lowing minute was adopted by a rising vote: 

“Tt has seemed fitting to-day that we should in 
some manner express our love and appreciation of the 
three women whose counsels have directed the lives 
of Swarthmore’s young women for many years. To- 
day they meet with the Somerville for the last time 
in their official college capacity; and before we take 
leave of them in their wonted places we wish to place 
on record our recognition of the impress which each 
of them in her own way has left on our hearts and 
lives. 

‘In token of this desire we have asked them to ae- 
cept the Somerville pin as a reminder of our grateful 
love. 

“ Miss Cunningham’s connection with the college 
is older than the society itself. For thirty-seven years 
she has had our interest solely at heart, has given her- 
self freely for us and for the college, and has ever 
stood for the advancement of intellectual standards. 
She has advised and encouraged by generous deeds 
and helpful words many young men and women just 
starting in life; and, most important of all for our 
society, she has founded and nurtured the Lucretia 
Mott Fellowship, thus opening to our young women 
the door to the higher learning of which she has ever 
been the advocate. 

“Our College Librarian, Miss Nowell, brought to 
us from her native New England the beauty of cul- 
ture, the kindly love of books, and a devotion to all 
good things. By her faithfulness, her generous 
friendship and her ready helpfulness and sympathy, 
Miss Nowell has made the Library a vital feature in 
the college work. The impress of her rare character 
and spirit will always remain with every one whom 
she has helped and guided. 

‘ Lastly, we turn to the Dean, our college mother. 
Whether it be to advise us in our work, to be the com- 
panion in our pleasures and the sympathizer in our 
joys and in our trials, or to enter into the deeper life 
of the spirit—she has ever stood to us as a mother. 

“She has awakened us to an appreciation of the 
true beauty and meaning of life. She has tenderly 
fostered the spiritual growth of our natures, and has 
moulded our characters during our most impression- 
able years. 

“In these davs when women are entering upon so 
many activities in the outside world, and there is per- 
haps a danger of their losing their true poise, it will 
be well for us to remember our Dean as the type of 
true womanhood, of gentle courtesy and dignity. 

“ Those of us who have been students under Mrs. 
3ond’s care will remember the lesson she draws from 
her favorite picture of Dante and Beatrice, and will 
feel that she herself embodies the ideal which this 
picture expresses—the ideal of true womanhood— 
leading ever toward the heights.” 

The exercises of the day were concluded by the 
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sire,” by William Butler Yates. The characters of 
the play were taken by Misses Morrison, Vernon, 
Fornance, Robinson, Keim and Love, and were excel- 
lently well rendered. The stage setting was realistic, 
the play itself of absorbing interest, and taken alto- 
gether the effort was voted the most successful of its 
kind in years.—The Swarthmorean. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FRIENDS, TORONTO. 


[From The Globe (Toronto) }. 


The second annual meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation opened on Saturday | Fourth month 14th] at 
Webb’s parlors, with Mr. W. G. Brown, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Isaac Wilson read the execu- 
tive report, which gave a resume of the work of the 
association during the year, an increased membership 
being recorded. The work done by the department 
of worship, the peace department, and the physical 
culture and health department, was also reported 
upon. Officers were appointed as follows: President, 
W. G. Brown; executive committee, Isaac Wilson, 
Bloomfield, Louis Toole, Mount Albert; George Phil- 
lips, Newmarket; Cuthbert Wigham, Toronto; John 
Richards, Toronto; Miss Coleman, Toronto, and Mrs. 
Zavitz, Guelph; auditor, 8. D. Perry. 

Rev. J. A. Macdonald gave an address on “ Relig- 
ion and Modern Needs.” Speaking first concerning 
religion, he defined it as a sense of spiritual relation- 
ship with the Divine, and Christianity as that spirit- 
ual relationship interpreted and illustrated in the life 
and teachings of Christ. He held religion to be an 
essential and irrevocable element in human nature, 
taking various forms and expressing itself through 
various channels according to the varying conditions 
of life. Among the features of the present age he 
remarked upon the widespread general intelligence 
resulting from the public school and the press, the 
decline of fear and superstition resulting from the in- 
vestigation into physical nature, the growing inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and the renewed 
sense of social obligation and co-operation. 

In showing the relation of religion to present-day 
needs, he laid emphasis on the importance of regard- 
ing religion as having to do with the whole of life and 
not with a mere segment of it, and so making all life 
sacred to the truly religious mind. He further em- 
phasized the social obligation which religion imposes. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim striving for his own salvation illus- 


trated the thought and temper of post-Reformation | 


theology, but modern thought in the Church and out 
of it throws the emphasis, not on the individual so 
much as on the social organism. For this reason re- 
ligion has to do with trade and commerce, and indus- 
try and politics. At the same time religion, if it is to 
be a force in the community, must find its power and 
prerogative in the individual through whose regenera- 
tion and consecrated service the power of religion is 
made effective in the life of society. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. A. C. Cour- 
tice, Isaac Wilson, J. T. Sunderland, Dr. Hamilton, 
Andrew Stevenson, F. A. Belcher, Prof. Cameron, 
A. D. Watson and Mr, Ernest Bond took part. 


INTELLIGENCER 


Yesterday afternoon [First-day, the 15th] there 
was a meeting at 141 College Street. Mr. Isaac Wil- 
son gave a devotional address on an Easter topic, 
using the text, “ I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
A period of silent worship followed, and then there 
was a discussion, the subject being “ Lord of the 
Sabbath,” founded on the tenth chapter of Dr. Wat- 
son’s book, “ The Sovereignty of Character.” Rev. 
Mr. Courtice spoke on the subject, and the subse- 
quent discussion was taken part in by F. A. Belcher, 
Andrew Stevenson, J. W. Bengough and W. G. 
Brown. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


We have received the first number of the little 
magazine conducted by Henry W. Fry, and entitled 
“ The Inward Light.” It is published in London by 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
E. C. It bears the appropriate motto: 

“ God would make known what is the riches of 
the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in you, the hope of glory.” (Col. i, 27.) 

Notwithstanding the caution felt that this publica- 
tion should not appear as a denominational concern, 
or conducted in the interest of our religious Society, 
but simply on the merits of its central truth, there 
is much in the way of quotation and allusion, and per- 
haps inevitably so, to suggest that the publication is 
of a Friends’ propaganda. The following avowal of 
the editor should, however, put that suspicion at rest: 

“Tt must, however, be distinctly understood that 
we hold no brief for the Society of Friends as a whole, 
or for any division of that Society. We shall take ad- 
vantage of their kindly counsel, and trust that indi- 
vidual members of the Society will not only co-oper- 
ate in the production, but also in the circulation of this 
and any future pamphlets which may be issued, but 
there is no official connection whatever between this 
publication and the Society of Friends. The sole re- 
sponsibility rests with the editor, who is attached to 
no particular denomination, and who seeks co-opera- 
tion from members of any and every denomination 
who may appreciate the importance of the vital truth 
of “ The Inward Light.” 

Many forcible articles and selections appear, and 
the last fifteen pages are from Barclay’s Apology, 
including his eight Propositions. Correspondence 
may be addressed to H. W. Fry, care of Thomas Cook 
& Son, 261 Broadway, New York. The pamphlet 
will be sent gratis, but remittances for its support may 
be sent to the treasurer, J. Walter Borton, 409 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia.—The Friend (Phila.). 


Professor A. H. Smyth, of Philadelphia, the editor 
of the complete edition of Franklin’s Works, which is 
now passing through the press of The Macmillan 
Company, has been appointed by the President Spe- 
cial Envoy of the United States to represent this na- 
tion at the unveiling of the statue of Franklin in 


Paris. The sixth volume of Professor Smyth’s edi- 
tion, which has just appeared, contains correspond- 








ence from 1776-1780, the “ bagatelles,” printed in 
both French and English from previously unknown 
copies, and Franklin’s correspondence with Madame 
Brillon and other ladies of France. 

The second number of the current volume of “ The 
Journal” of the Friends’ Historical Society is now 
ready for distribution. The leading article is by 
Joseph 8. Walton, and is the first paper of a series on 
David Lloyd, a prominent Friend in early colonial 
history. Several pages are devoted to a continuation 
of “ Irish Quaker Records.” It also contains a sketch 
of ‘ George Fox’s Watch Seal,” “ Friends in Current 
Literature,” and other articles of interest. Illustra- 
tions are given showing George Fox’s watch seal and 
an impression in wax. The price for membership in 
the Friends’ Historical Society is $1.25 per year. 
This includes a subscription to “‘ The Journal.” Back 
numbers of the “ Journal ” can be secured for $1.25 
per volume. Address Herman Newman, 1019 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


The Peace Society (47, New Broad Street, E.C. 
| London], has recently issued an excellent packet of 
Peace tracts, including “ Britain’s Militarism,” by 
Dr. R. Spence Watson; “ German Trade and Con- 
scription *: “ Blood-Brotherhood ”; “ Foreed Mili- 
tarv Service ”; and “ Military Drill in Schools.” The 
last is the article by Sir Joshua Fitch, contributed to 
the Journal of Education in 1900, to which we al- 
luded in this column a month ago, and which we are 
particularly this form.—British 
Friend. 


glad to see in 


A very good and timely eirenicon on the Education 
question {in England] has just been issued by Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, entitled ‘‘ National Education, a 
Retrospect and a Prospect ” (Headley Brothers [ Lon- 
don |, 4d.). He sketches the steps by which our Na- 
tional Education has reached its present position, and 
pleads for a broad and liberal spirit on both sides, in 
order that a lasting solution of the religious problem 
may be reached. Many will think that he is prepared 
to give away too much to the Church party, but all 
that he says should receive the most careful consider- 
ation. One point may well be emphasized: “ The 
mistake of 1902 must not be repeated. The modifica- 
tions [of the Education Act] must not be carried in 
high-handed fashion by a big Parliamentary major- 
ity, contemptuous of religious instincts, and even 
prejudices, which they do share.” —British 
Friend. 


not 





The past is written, the future is beyond our con- 
trol, but to-day is ours, and is an opportunity to be- 
stow a gift which will be more welcome than any 
which money can purchase. There should be no 
guesswork concerning affection: “ make it plain,” 
“ write it large.”” Silence is golden when it represses 
bitter words or ignorant comment, but it sinks like 
lead into the heart which has a right to expect tender 
and trustful utterances.—Christian Advocate. 
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APRIL. 

See the apple-orchard 
Bathing head and shoulders 
In the dazzling pea-green 
Rising-tide of April; 
While an ancient pear tree 
In the kitchen garden 
Spreads the rugged outline 
Of its jet-black branches 
Underneath a drifted 
Mass of snowy blossoms. 
Tinted is the herbage 
With unnumbered violets. 
Tiny sky-blue butterflies, 
Like uprooted flowerets, 
Flirt among the sunbeams. 
Hickory-tips are bursting 
Into clustering parachutes. 
On the white-oak saplings 
Pink and folded leaflets 
Now uncurl their tendrils 
Like the opening fingers 
Of soft new-born babies. 
Listen! From the marshes 
Multitudinous frog notes, 
Ringing out metallic, 
Like the ghosts of sleigh-bells; 
While a red-winged blackbird, 
Eager to be mating, 
From a bare twig bugles, 
“ Q-kal-ee—it’s April! ” 

—Ernest Crosby. 








BIRTHS. 


JACKSON.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Fourth month 15th, 1906, 
to Will Walter and Fannie H. Jackson, a daughter, who is 
named Katherine King Jackson. 

ROBERTS.—At Ridgewood, N. J., Third month 19th, 1906, 
to Iden Foulke and Irene V. E. Roberts, a son, who is named 
Edwin Bogert Robert (a grandson of Joseph and Mary W. E. 
Roberts of Philadelphia). 


DEATHS. 
FURNAS.—At his home, near Waynesville, O., Fourth month 
7th, 1906, Davis Furnas, aged over 77 years. 
JEANES.—In Whitemarsh Township, Pa., on Second month 
18th, 1906, William Jeanes, a lifelong member and attender of 
Plymouth Meeting, in the 79th year of his age. The large 
company of his friends, neighbors and relatives who gathered 
in the meeting house on the day of his funeral attested the 
esteem in which he was held, not only in the Society of Friends, 
but in the community at large as well. John J. Cornell, of 
Baltimore, and Alvin Haines, of Plymouth, bore fitting testi- 
mony to his worth and sterling integrity. 

William Jeanes was the last survivor of the ten children of 
William and Martha Warner Jeanes, five of each sex, all of 
whom lived to maturity. He married late in life, Tenth month 
llth, 1894, Mary Rich, daughter of John Carlisle Rich, of 
Langhorne, Pa., who survives him. He was a man of fine phy- 
sique, being about six feet in height and well proportioned, and 
enjoyed almost uninterrupted good health. For the greater 
part of his life he was a farmer on his paternal acres in the 
famous Whitemarsh Valley, near the center of Whitemarsh 
Township, Montgomery County, Pa. He was born and died in 
the large old farmhouse built by his father in 1806. He was 
very seldom absent from any of the meetings for worship held 
at Plymouth, and for many years was treasurer of Plymouth 
Meeting, and also overseer and elder. Though a man possessed 
of an abundance of this world’s goods, he was utterly devoid 
of anything like pride or vanity. His motto, if he had one, 
was “ Everything for comfort and nothing for show.” He 


> was 
very punctual in all transactions of business, and never was 
known to be late in coming to meeting. It may be truly said 


that he never wronged any of his neighbors in word or deed. 
He simply lived the Christian life that so many only profess. 
LC. 
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LAWSON.—At the home of his nephew, H. H. Lawson, Syl- 
van Grove, Kan., Fourth month 13th, 1906, after a brief illness, 
Joseph Henry Lawson, in his 61st year; interment in the Law- 
son Burial Ground. 

TANNER.—In Albany, N. Y., Fourth month 19th, 1906, 
Francis H. Cole, wife of Marvin M. Tanner, in her 75th year. 

WOOLMAN.—Suddenly, at Vincentown, N. J., First-day, 
Fourth month Ist, 1906, Daniel L. Woolman, in his 63d year. 

WALTER.—At his home, Lincoln, Neb., Fourth month 4th, 
in his 82d year, Charles P. Walter, formerly of Media, Pa. He 
was a birthright member in Concord Quarterly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting [that held at Arch Street] is 
attended by a larger proportion of its membership in general 
than any other yearly meeting in the world. This is largely 
due to local conditions, but it is an encouraging feature.— 
American Friend. 

The original autograph copy of George Fox’s Journal is now 
in the hands of Robert Spence, of North Shields, by bequest 
of his father, the late Charles James Spence. Its present pos- 
sessor proposes that it shall be placed at Devonshire House 
[London] under certain reasonable conditions as to its use 
and safety. This offer has been gratefully accepted by the 
Meeting for Sufferings. Its possession will add greatly to the 
value and interest of the library at Devonshire House. 
British Friend. 


Prof. Holmes’ lecture at Westfield (Riverton, N. J.) on the 
22d was again largely attended. Those who had the pleasure 
of either walking or driving among the orchards full of bloom, 
went up to a passover feast perhaps as interesting as the 
one described by Prof. Holmes as an incident in the life of 
Jesus. While the method of the talk was simple in the ex- 
treme, to suit the many children gathered in the meeting 
house, its substance was such that only one who had given 
thought and research to the subject could have brought out. 
The next lecture will be on Fifth month 6th, at 3 p.m. Topic, 
“Essentials in the Teachings of Jesus.” All interested most 
cordially invited to be present. 

The wedding of Arnold S. Rowntree and Mary K. Harvey in 
the meeting house on Carlton Hill, Leeds [England], last week 
(the 29th) attracted a crowded assembly. The “ best man” 
was J. Henry Scattergood, of Philadelphia, U. S. A., who is 
actively engaged in the civic reform movement in that city, 
and who will be remembered as the wicket keeper for the 
Philadelphia Cricket Team which visited England a year or 
two ago. The heartiest good wishes of their many friends go 
with bride and bridegroom on their weddéng tour in Italy. 
The Mount and Bootham Schools enjoyed a commemorative 
half holiday on Thursday, and the Cocoa works a whole day 
on Saturday.—The Friend (London). 

A number of years ago the writer made application for the 
use of Race Street Meeting House for a public meeting to 
arouse public sentiment in behalf of the Indians who were 
massacred at the so-called battle of Wounded Knee. As way 
did not open to use Race Street meeting the assembly was held 
at Seventeenth and Girard Avenue, with Spencer Roberts and 
Louisa Roberts presiding. The house, gallery and school rooms 
were all filled; the speakers were Herbert Welsh, John B. Gar- 
rett, David H. Wright, and others. After the meeting the 
writer questioned Louisa Roberts as to the holding of the 
meeting there, and she said: “I feel there has been a blessing 
bestowed upon us for having it here.” Could not all our meet- 
ing houses be more freely opened for good purposes? D. 

We have the following from Emily Wilbur, of Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild: 

“T was told that the question came up at the last monthly 
meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets whether there was a 
First-day school at Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. We have a 
very live school here. It opened at the usual time last fall 
with an enrollment of 65, but the young man who had taken it 
resigned after a few weeks, giving as his reasons the pressure 
of other duties. The reason that there has been any break is 
owing to serious illness in the family of the superintendent. 
We have a very interesting school with excellent order. I 
would like to make a little additional statement in relation 
to our friend, Augusta Rheil. She not only mends umbrellas, 
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but also re-covers them in the best manner, as well as at any 
large place and at reasonable prices. I especially ask you to 
bear her in mind, as she is the sole support of herself and her 
blind brother. They are not young, and find life not easy; 
they do not ask for charity, but want work. As I said last 
week, she will call for and return them, or they ean be left 
here, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia.” ; 


The following account of the public meeting that is always 
held the day after Southern Half Yearly Meeting appears ‘in 
the Gazette of Easton, Md., of which our Friend, Wilson M. 
Tyler, is editor: 

“A goodly number of people attended the public meeting of 
Friends on Thursday, including several from the congregations 
of other churches, among whom were Dr. William George Me- 
Cready, of Christ Church, and Rey. L. E. Dutton, of the Bap- 
tist Church. The solemn silence was first broken by Dr. 
Magill, of Philadelphia, whose central thought was the differ- 
ence between religion and theology. He was followed by 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, a most gifted and magnetic 
speaker, who enlarged upon the idea of ‘One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.’ Mr. Wilbur was listened to for about forty 
minutes with the most profound attention. His delivery was 
as fine as his words were scholarly and penetrating. 

“The oneness of life and the processes of nature, and man’s 
feeble conception of the working of eternal laws and his mis- 
interpretation of the eternal verities, was a theme that the 
speaker brought home to the centre of each mind, showing 
each one his and her individual responsibility, and its great 
meaning. 


A week’s conference will be held at George School and New- 
town, Bucks County, Pa., Seventh- and First-days, Fifth month 
5th and 6th. The first will be held in the George 
School auditorium at 11.10 a.n.—a symposium on “ The Essen- 
tials of Quakerism.” The speakers and their sub-topics will 
be: Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore College, 
“Simplicity—An Essential; ” Mary Travilla, of West Ches- 
ter, “The Need of Pastoral Work; ” Elizabeth Lloyd, of the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. “ Democracy—An Essential; ” Dr. 
Russell Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, “Aim of 
Quakerism—Social Salvation or Individual Worship; ” R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, of Philadelphia, “ Essential Application of Quak- 
erism to the Twentieth Century;” Edward C. Wilson, of 
Friends’ School, Baltimore, “ Essential Methods of Growth; ” 
Edward <A. Pennock, of Chatham, Pa., 
“Unity—A Necessary Factor.” 

The afternoon sessien will be at 2 p.m. in the auditorium of 
George School. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, will 
speak on “Primitive Christianity; ” Jesse H. Holmes, of 
Swarthmore College, on “ The Present Outlook of Christianity.” 

The evening session at 7.45 will be in the meeting house at 
Newtown. 

On First-day the visiting Friends will distribute themselves 
among the meetings within reach from Newtown. 


session 


Chester County, 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
TRANSPORTATION TO MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK. 


The following are the general arrangements which have been 
made for transportation to Mountain Lake Park. Details will 
be published later: 

The Trunk Line and Central Passenger Associations have 
granted for the round trip a one-fare rate plus $1.00. This 
means that all railroads east of Chicago and St. Louis, includ- 
ing the Canada roads as far as London and St. Thomas, but 
excepting railroads in New England territory, will sell tickets 
for the round trip at a single-fare rate plus $1.00, from any 
station. Negotiations are pending, and there is every reason 
to believe the same terms will be made from all points on the 
Canadian roads; also, it is hoped, with the roads west of Chi- 
cago. By these terms the fares will be as follows, and at pro- 
portionately same rates from other points. 

New York, $13.05; Plainfield, $12.61; Trenton, $11.50; Lang- 
horne, $11.40; Jenkintown, $10.85; Philadelphia, $10.70; Ches- 
ter, $10.34; Wilmington, $9.95; Baltimore, $7.90; Washington, 
$7.10; Harper’s Ferry, $5.30; Chicago, $16.00; 
$11.50; Wheeling, $5.25; Youngstown, $8.60. 

Tickets will be good on any train from Third-day, Eighth 
month 28th, to Seventh-day, Ninth month Ist, and good to 
return any day up to Ninth month 15th. Stop-over within the 
limits of the ticket will be allowed at Washington and Harper’s 
Ferry, or at other points on the line of B. & O. R. R. by special 


Cincinnati, 
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arrangement through the chairman of the committee. 
Arrangements for a special excursion Ninth month 7th from 
Mountain Lake Park to Luray, returning to Washington the 
same evening, are pending. 

Three special trains will be run on Eighth month 30th for 
the accommodation of Friends from the East to Mountain 
Lake Park. Number 1 will start from Baltimore about 10 
a.m., arriving about 4 p.m. Number 2 will start from Twenty- 
fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, about 8 a.m. and 
arrive about 5 p.m. Number 3 will start from New York about 
8.20, arriving about 8 p.m. Number | will make all necessary 
stops west of Baltimore. Number 2 will make stops only be- 
tween Philadelphia and Washington. No. 3 will make stops 
between Jersey City and Philadelphia, also at Baltimore, 
Washington, Martinsburg and Cumberland. Number 3 will 
leave Philadelphia about 10.50 a.m., and will connect at Cum- 
berland with train from the West via Pittsburg, due there 
6.30 p.m. 

Arrangements will be made for special cars for the accommo- 
dation of Friends, at Cincinnati and Wheeling, for Baltimore 
and Ohio train No. 14. 

JoHN WM. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman Committee on Transportation. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


PROGRAM NATIONAL CHARITIES CONFER- 
ENCE. 

This great national gathering brings together every year a 
large number of people, who come from almost every State of 
the Union, to exchange experiences and to receive renewed in- 
spiration in their various fields of philanthropic effort. Dele- 
gates are appointed by the Governors of States, the Mayors 
of the chief cities, the Boards of Control and Boards of State 
Charities and many other public bodies. The membership 
consists of the appointed delegates and many private citizens, 
most of them active workers as volunteers or professionals. 
The Societies for Child-Helping, the Associations for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Poor and those for the Or- 
ganization of Charity are always well represented, as well as 
the numerous other organizations which control and conduct 
institutions and benevolent societies of every kind. 

Every person showing interest enough to attend is most 
heartily welcomed to membership. The platform is the freest 
possible and the most diverse shades of opinion have equal 
rights upon it. The discussions are open to all. 

The thirty-third annual session will be held Fifth month 
9th to Fifth month 16th, 1906, in Philadelphia. 

The program is divided among twelve principal committees, 
each of which will present a report and addresses and papers by 
leading specialists in philanthropy and other men and women 
distinguished in public life. 

The topics to be discussed include: State supervision and ad- 
ministration, with addresses on “ Efficiency in State Charita- 
ble and Correctional Affairs,” and others; charitable finance, 
with papers on “ Public Subsidies to Private Charitable Activi- 
ties,” “Accountancy and Philanthropy,” “ Making the Budget 
of a Charitable Agency,” “Raising Funds for Private Insti- 
tutions and Societies,” ete.; neighborhood work, with papers 
on “The Octavia Hill Association,” “The Distribution of 
Population,’ “The Prevention of Overcrowding in Smaller 
Cities,” etc.; the care of defectives, with papers on “ Pre- 
ventable Causes of Defectiveness,” “ The Diagnosis of the De- 
fective,” “Education before Literature,” “Special Classes in 
the Public Schools,” “Aims and Possibilities of the New Penn- 
sylvania Institution,” “Need of Special Care and Training,” 
ete.; immigration, with papers on “ Further Desirable Restric- 
tion,” “ Race Substitution Through Immigration,” etc.; the care 
of the sick, with papers on “State and Municipal Control of 
Tuberculosis,” “Instructing Children in the Methods of Pre- 
venting Disease,” “ The Sanitary Importance of Ordinary House 
Cleaning,” “Educational Opportunities of the Visiting Nurse 
in Preventing Disease,” ete.; care of children, with papers on 
“The Work of the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children,” “ The Juvenile Court,” “Co-ordination of Child Help- 
ing Agencies,” “Infant Mortaiity,” “The Probation of Ju- 
venile Offenders,” “The Delinquent Girl,” “The Industrial 
Training of Boys,’ “The Work of the Probation Officer,” 
“Work for Children Outside Institutions,” ete.; statistics, with 
papers on “Statistics of Dependent Families,” “Statistics of 
Institutions,” and “State Boards of Charities”; training of 
social workers, with papers on “ Relation of the University to 
the Schools,” “Correlation between Plan of Instruction and 
Practical Work,” “Qualifications to be Emphasized in the Se- 
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lection of Students and the Course of Study,” ete.; the help 
of needy families, with papers on “The Relief Work of the 
Salvation Army,” “Standards of Living,” “Problem in Co- 
operation,” “Value of Committees and Councils to Charity 
Organization Societies,” etce.; child labor, with papers on 
“ Regulation of Street Trades,” and others; working men’s in- 
surance, with report and papers; the National Federation of 
Day Nurseries will hold its annual meeting with the confer- 
ence, and papers will be presented on “ The Development of the 
Day Nursery: Its Present and Future,” “ Neighborhood Work 
in Correlation with Day Nurseries,” “ The Influence of the Day 
Nursery,” and others. 

The following is a partial and incomplete list of those who 
will take part. It will give some indication of the breadth and 
inclusiveness of the conference, and the degree to which it en- 
joys the co-operation of leading citizens in the United States: 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland; Governor J. Frank Hanley, 
of Indiana; Governor Edward Stokes, of New Jersey; Hon. 
John Weaver, Mayor of Philadelphia; Hon. R. B. F. McFarland, 
President of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia; 
Hon. Charles P. Neill, U. S. Commissioner of Labor; Hon. 
Homer Folks, Ex-Commissioner of Charities of New York City; 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, President of the Federation of Day 
Nurseries; Profs. Simon N. Patten, Lightner Witmer and 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Profs. Thomas M. Balliet, Morris Loeb and Frederick Cleve- 
land, of the University of the City of New York; Hon. Julian 
M. Mack, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Chicago; Mornay 
Williams, Esq., President of the New York Juvenile Asylum; 
Grafton D. Cushing, Esq., President of the Boston Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Dr. S. E. Foreman, of 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago; Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor of The Christian Advo- 
cate; Dr. Arthur B. Ancker, Superintendent of the Municipal 
Hospital, Minneapolis; Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Prof. Charles P. Emerson, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Joseph Lee, Esq., Vice-President Massachu- 
setts Civic League; F. H. Nibecker, Esq., Superintendent 
House of Refuge, Glen Mills, Pa.; Sherman C. Kingsley, Esq., 
Superintendent Chicago Relief and Aid Society; Mrs. J. Claude 
Bedford, Civic Betterment Association, Philadelphia; Ernest 
P. Bicknell, Esq., Superintendent Chicago Bureau of Charities; 
Miss E. E. Farrell, Instructor in Special Classes in Public 
Schools, New York; Hon. F. A. Vanderlip, President National 
City Bank, New York; Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, Carnegie 
Institute, San Francisco; Prof. William R. Patterson, of the 
University of Iowa; Prof. David S. Snedden, of the Leland 
Stanford University; Prof. Edward T. Devine, of Columbia 
University; Director New York School of Philanthropy; Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, General Manager United Hebrew Charities of 
New York; Prof. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Harvard University; 
Director School for Social Workers, Boston; Miss Zilpha D. 
Smith, Associate Director, School for Social Workers, Boston; 
Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago University; Director School 
of Social Science; W. H. Allen, Esq., General Manager of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 

Many others will make addresses and will take part in the 
discussions. 

The local committee is made up of the leading citizens of 
Philadelphia. The faculty and students of the University of 
Pennsylvania will co-operate to the fullest extent. 

For detailed program, reduced rates, and other information 
address the General Secretary, Alexander Johnson, 202 West 
82d Street, New York. For hotel accommodations, etc., ad- 
dress, Mr. J. Stauffer Oliver, 1007 Bailey Building, Philadel- 
phia. 

MEMBERSHIP FEE.—There are two classes of membership: 
Sustaining, $10.00 per year, and Active, $2.50 per year. The 
proceedings are published annually, and the volume, cloth- 
bound and about 650 pp., is sent to each member. Attendance 
at the conference is not a condition of membership. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA 


YEARLY MEETING. 


At the meeting of the Philadelphia First-day School Associa- 
tion to be held on Fourth-day evening of yearly meeting week, 
Fifth month 16th, the time will be taken up chiefly with the 
consideration of two subjects, “The need of teaching respect 
for age and courtesy toward all,” and “ How can we promote 
loyalty to our Society and a realization of our obligations 
to it?” 


On the first subject a paper will be presented by Edward 
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Pennock, of Chatham, Pa., and on the second by Bertha L. 
Broomell, of New York city. 

The committee, in choosing these subjects, felt that both 
represented vital needs among our members at the present day. 
They felt strongly that there is apparent a growing tendency 
to ignore the wisdom of age and experience, as well as to 
ignore what is known as the courtesies that make life pleasant 
and engender kindly feelings for one another. They also be- 
lieve that many of our birthright members do not appreciate 
in full the benefits they receive from membership with their 
meetings, and believe that a free discussion of these subjects 
from the standpoint of First-day School workers will result 
in good along these lines. 

The committee in charge of the program invite members of 
the Association and those interested in First-day School work 
to give thought to these subjects and come to the meeting pre- 
pared to take part in the discussion. 

Louis B. AMBLER, Clerk of the Association. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, Professor Paul Pearson, 
of Swarthmore College, delighted an appreciative audience with 
an interpretive recital of the works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
the negro poet. 

The Science Club conducted very interesting ceremonies at 
the laying of the corner-stone of Recitation Hall on the after- 
noon of Fourth month 14th. After singing “ Neshaminy ” by a 
number of students, addresses were made by Dr. Edwin §&. 
Conklin, of the University of Pennsylvania; Professor George 
A. Hoadley, of Swarthmore College, and Dr. Joseph S. Walton. 
Belle Vansant, in charge of the biological department, depos- 
ited in the space provided for it, a copper box containing a 
FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, an early and a late 
George School catalogue, Friends’ Discipline, Friends’ Almanac, 
a set of George School souvenir postal cards, a number of coins, 
and a parchment containing a description of all the George 
School buildings, including Recitation Hall,” and the signatures 
of all of the members of the Science Club. The exercises 
closed with singing “ Alma Mater.” 

Charles W. Thompson, the former superintendent and treas- 
urer of George School, gave an interesting talk on feldspar 
before the Science Club on Fourth month 16th. Several differ- 
ent specimens of feldspar were used to illustrate the talk. 

Sixth-day, Fourth month 20th, a combination oratorical con- 
test was held to decide the winner of the Alumni Prize, which 
is always given to a junior, and the best of the contestants 
from the three upper classes to represent us at the Interscho- 
lastic Oratorical Contest at Swarthmore College, Fifth month 
5th. Program: “The Great Secretary of State,” Mary A. 
Gatchell; “The Celestial’s Revenge,’ Charles M. Hutchinson; 
“The Church and the State,’ Harry E. Parker; piano solo, 
Leigh Pownall; “The Bastile,” R. Mary Hannum; “ The Rus- 
sian Flower of Liberty,’ William H. Jenkins; “ The Negro and 
the Home,” M. Corinne Hibberd; vocal duet, Emily Atkinson 
and Alice Stover; “Internationalism,” J. Aubrey Crewitt; 
“The Supremacy of Law,” William J. H. Hough; piano solo, 
Albert M. Hogeland. The judges, Maud E. Rice, of Newtown; 
Rev. Henry E. Walhey, of Langhorne, and George H. Nutt, of 
George School, decided the contest by giving Aubrey Crewitt 
first place for the school, and William Jenkins second place. 
This decision gave the first place in the junior contest to Wil- 
liam Jenkins, the second place in which was given to Harry 
Parker. 

The combined musical clubs of Swarthmore College gave an 
entertainment at George School Fourth month 2lst, for the 
benefit of the Boys’ Athletic Association. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, the 16th, the young women gave a 
repetition of their pley, “ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” given 
on the preceding Seventh-day at the Somerville exercises. The 
characters of the play were taken by Misses Morrison, Vernon, 
Fornance, Robinson, Keim and Love, and were exceedingly well 
rendered. 

In the last copy of the INTELLIGENCER, in the college notes, 
reference was made to Miss Howell as an honorary member of 
Somerville; this should be Miss Nowell. 

On the evening of the 20th the Girls’ Glee Club gave a very 
enjoyable concert in Parrish Hall. In addition to the songs 
rendered by the club, Miss Isabelle Wales, of Wilmington, who 
recently gave a Scotch song recital at the college, sang several 
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solos. The proceeds of the concert were given to the fund for 
the San Francisco sufferers. After the concert, the glee club 
entertained the young men of the glee and mandolin clubs 
at a reception in the Somerville parlors. 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Joseph Wharton, president of 
the Board of Managers, addressed the students, giving several 
reminiscences of a long life. 

The Lacrosse Team has played the’ first three games of the 
schedule. On the 18th the team defeated Harvard on Whit- 
tierfield by the score of 7 to 1. On the 2lst it journeyed to 
Bay Ridge, L. I., where it met defeat at the hands of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, 9 to 4. On the the 23d Cornell was de- 
feated on Whittierfield, 3 to 0. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FAIRHILL, PHILADELPHIA.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Fairhill Friends’ Association was held on Fourth month 
23d at the meeting house, Germantown Avenue and Cambria 
Street. After listening to an address by Arabella Carter, the 
Association agreed to become a member of the General Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations. At the conclusion of the 
business meeting an interesting program was carried out. 

A street guessing contest, arranged by Alice I. Ogden, was 
entered into with great animation. The reading of Dr. John- 
son’s paper on “ Character” was deferred until the next meet- 
ing. “Scattered Readings ” were given by Maud Comly, 
Graves, Eimer Ruch, Lukens Webster, Spencer Graves, H. 
Werner, May Lukert, Margaret Morris, Blanche Jordan and 
Elizabeth Ruch. Eleanor Graves recited “Seein’ Things at 
Night.” Helen Emley’s “ Historical Salad,” rendered by Mabel 
Ambler, proved a very interesting feature. 

Five new members were admitted, making a total member- 
ship to date of 112. There was a marked improvement in the 
illumination of the meeting house with the new ineandescent 
gas lights. 

The Association was entertained on Second-day evening, the 
18th, at the residence of Dr. E. W. Michener, 3722 North Broad 
Street. One hundred people were present. A delightful lit- 
erary and musical entertainment was provided. 

There were recitations by Viola Snyder and Mina Brown; 
vocal solos by Mrs. Ross Mills, Martha Stockwell and Albert 
Stegnerer; a whistling solo by Mrs. William Wood, and violin 
solos by Gordon Kratz and A. Fred Ogden. 

The next meeting takes place on Fifth month 28th at the 
meeting house. The intermediate social gathering was 
omitted on account of yearly meeting. 

Sarah Linville attended Fairhill Meeting on last First-day, 
and spoke with much feeling on “ Who sayest thou that I 
am ?” 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Langhorne 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the Sorosis Club rooms 
on the evening of Fourth month 20th. 

In behalf of our Association a letter was sent to Sarah T. 
Marshall, introducing her to Friends of Woodbrook, England, 
as one of our members. The first of the program for the even- 
ing was a recitation by Headley S. White, entitled “ A Ragged 
Little Boy,” followed by the subject for the evening, “ The 
Practical Application of the Friendly Religion in the Home, 
School and Business Life,” which was answered by wr. Joseph 
S. Walton, who thought that Puritanism was the foundation 
to Quakerism, and Quakerism was the practical application in 
the home, school and business life, as the husk is to the corn, 
the alloy to the gold, and petals to the flower. 

Ruth A. Wildman then recited “ God is Everywhere.” 

After roll call and a piano solo by Ethel M. Taylor, with a 
few moments of silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Fifth 
month 20th. MaRIAN N. OsMon»D, Secretary. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Jane M. Foulke, Fourth month 19th, 1906. Isaac 
Reeder opened the meeting by reading the Ist chapter of He- 
brews. Owing to a severe storm upon the usual date, the ad- 
journed meeting in Third month was omitted. 

A letter in reference to students’ attendance at Woodbrooke, 
England, was read, and after some discussion the decision was 
reached that each member of the Association should contribute 
the amount he or she should feel right to the general fund 
for the purpose. A selection from Rufus M. Jones’ introduc- 
tion to the “Autobiography of George Fox” was read and 
much enjoyed. Our secretary, Ella Ball, read an interesting 
resume of chapter five of Green’s History, after which a short 
intermission was taken for the purpose of appointments. An 
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interesting sketch of Benjamin Franklin was read by Miles 
Jordan, and other items of current topics. In place of Reba 
M. Shaw’s recitation, Ella M. Baldwin read the beautiful poem, 
“The Solitary Way,” which was much appreciated, giving a 
lesson in courage and happiness, that 
“Those who walk with Him from day to day, 
Can never have a solitary way.” 

After a few sentiments and a few moments of silence, the 
meeting adjourned to meet Fifth month 24th, at the home of 
William and Letitia Roberts. E. F., Sec. 


CHESTER, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Chester Friends’ As- 
sociation was held on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 20th, 
1906, at the meeting house. Owing to a necessary change in 
the date of meeting, the attendance was not so large as usual. 
Alice C. Buckman opened the meeting by a reading of the 
Scripture. In the absence of the recording secretary Rachel 
P. W. Leys acted in that capacity. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. ‘The last of the series of 
papers on the “Women-of the Bible” were presented: 
“ Deborah,” written and prepared by Sarah E. Wood; “ Ruth,” 
by Dora A. Gilbert. Discussion followed. We feel that we 


have reaped great benefit from the reading and preparation of 
these papers and can heartily recommend such a 
other Associations. 

An interesting “Current Events” paper was read by Joel 
H. Phipps, after which many topics of interest were touched 


course to 
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After some announcements made by the president, the meet- 
ing closed with a period of silence. 
Dora A. GILBERT, Corresponding Secretary. 


Easton, Mp.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of Dr. Isaac A. Barber, on the evening of 
Third month 21st, 1906, with twenty-five members present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted. 
A letter was read by the secretary from the committee at the 
Plainfield Conference to see that the younger Friends of the 
Association become interested in the Woodbrooke Settlement 
in England. 

The program was opened by Dr. Barber, who, after giving a 
few words of welcome and encouragement, read a selection 
from Timothy Titcomb’s letters, by Dr. J. G. Holland. Mrs. 
M. J. Bartlett wrote a paper upon “Women in the Minis- 
try.” She wondered that so many theologians always remem 
ber what Paul wrote so soon after his conversion and before 
he had put on the whole armor of God, “ Let the women learn 
in all subjection; ” while they seem to overlook the fact that 
later in life, after he had become a strong man in Christ, he 
should write to the people, “ There is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
male nor female, bond nor free in Jesus Christ.” 

An interesting discussion was led by Henry Shreve, the sub- 
ject being, “Why Should Not Friends Proselyte?” Many 
ideas were advanced by various members. Dwight Rowell con- 
tributed a recitation, which was followed by a reading by Mrs. 


upon, including the greatest disaster which has ever visited our | 
great earthquake and fire in San Fran- | 


beloved America, the 
cisco. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. | 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


a.m.; 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;_ First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 11 a.m. (Mid-week meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 

Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City. 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 11] a.m. 

Brooklyn. 

Schermerhorn Street (between 
Street and Boerum Place 

Washington City. 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building 
near Wabash Ave. 
class at 10.30 a.m. 


Smith 
), 11 a.m. 


(26 Van Buren St., 
,at ll am. Adult 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—The spring 
meeting of Bucks Union will be held in 





journed., 


Doylestown Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. 
and 1.30 p.m. H. W. Wilbur will be 
present, 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Western 
First-day School Union, at West Grove, 
Chester County, Pa., morning and after- 
noon session. Illustrated lesson, Anna 
Hicks. “The Scope of a_ First-day 
School Superintendent’s Work,” by Dr. 
John L. Carver. “The First-day School 
as a Preparation for Friends’ Meeting,” 
by Joseph S. Walton. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Conference 
of Friends’ Schools (New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore Yearly Meetings), at 
Swarthmore College. Morning session, 
10.30 a.m. General discussion on “ Pro- 
fessional Training of Friends as Teach- 
ers for Friends’ and Other Schools,” 
opened by Edward B. Rawson, of New 
York. Afternoon, address by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at 10.50 a.m. In the afternoon, at 2.45, 
a conference under the care of the yearly 
meeting’s First-day School Association, 
addressed by Julius A. Beaver, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of Biblical Philology in 
Union Theological Seminary. Ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Scipio (four miles from 
Aurora on L. V. R. R.), N. Y.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


4th mo. 29th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of Yearly and Quarterly Meetings in the 
meeting house at Makefield, Pa., at 2.30 
p-m., to be addressed by Joel Borton. 
Subject, “ Temperance.” At the meeting 
for worship in the morning Joel Borton 
will also be present. 


4th mo. 
Day” at 
Colored 


29th (lst-day).—* Friends’ 
Home for Aged and Infirm 
Persons, at Forty-fourth and 


Anna P. Kemp upon the making of friendships. 
ments from Tennyson and the usual silence, the meeting ad- 


After senti- 


ANNA SHERWOOD, Sec. 


Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m.; 
as usual when there is a fifth First-day 
in the month, Friends of both branches 
attend. 


4th mo, 29th (1st-day).—After-meet- 
ing conference at Race Street, at 11.45 
a.m. “Juvenile Court Work in Phila- 
delphia.” Discussion opened by Mrs. 
A. L. Ramsay, director of Home of De- 
tention for Boys. 


4th mo. 29th (lst-day).—Junior con- 
ference at Girard Avenue, at 9.45 a.m. 
“Days and Times. (a) Is the Obser- 
vation of Anniversaries Good or Objec- 


(Continued on page iii.) 


Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 
Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 





